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THE WOOD-CUTTER. ‘ 

He appears to bé rather an old man, and is 
carrying a bundle of fagotson his back. They 
are not very heavy. He has been in the 
woods after them, and is now going home with 
them to make a fire. He appears to be smok- 
ing a pipe. The smoke is coming out of the 
pipe. His axe is under his right arm, and he 
walks slowly along. He has been at work 
hard. The snow is on the ground, and the 
trees have no leaves. His little dog runs be- 
fore him, and seems very glad. Do you see 
his house yonder? The good man will be 
glad to get home, and see his wife and chil- 
dren. His wife has just come out of the door, 
and his children wait to bid him welcome. 


Moral Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE LITTLE SERVANT GIRL. 


BY ALMIRA AUGUSTA. 
- Pll offer up 

A thankful sacrifice for her return 

To life and me.” 

















“J wonder if I shall get my work done be- 
fore mistress gets home. If I don’t I shall 
have to go without my dinner too. O dear, I 
am so hungry.” 

Here Jenny leaned her head against the 
window sash and wept. But in an instant she 
dashed away her tears, and with redoubled en- 
ergy went on polishing the panes of glass, ru- 
minating over her hard lot, and wondering if 
ever she should have time to rest her tired feet 
and hands, have nice clothes to wear, and 
enough to eat. While she was thinking thus 
in her mind, a fine dressed lady stopped a coach 
in front of the house and got in. The coach- 
man was mounting his carriage, when Jenny 
perceived a purse laying down by the walk. 
She called “ Master! master! master!” 

But he paid no attention, cracked his whip 








and drove off at full speed. Jenny sprang 
from her step ladder, ran out and picked up the | 


purse. She stood irresolute. To 
overtake the coach, was impossi- 
ble. What to do she did no 
know. 

“ How sorry the lady will be,” 
thought Jenny, as she examined 
the beads and tassels glittering in 
the sunlight. “How heavy! I 
wonder how much money it con- 
dains.” She ventured to look in— 
there were gold and silver pieces 
in one side, and a large roll of bills 
in the other. Jenny knew what 
the silver pieces were worth, for 
she had been accustomed to go 
to the store and buy groceries. 
. Asense of hunger pressed hard 
atthe moment. Selecting a five 
pence, Jenny resolved— 

“J will buy some gingerbread.” 

She started—then suddenly 
paused—looked irresolute. 

“What am I doing,” sighed 
she half audibly ; “the money is 
not mine, yet I found it, any how 
—its only five pence either—such 
a little piece.” 

Here she looked at the money— 
compared its weight with that of 
the purse. 

“ Oh! the lady will never miss it, 
she has so much.” il 

Again Jenny started to go. Arriving at the 
store, another struggle ensued between hunger 
and conscience. 

“TJ will not,—I will not,—it is stealing,” 
her thoughts finding vent in a half audible 
form. 

A faint sickness came over Jenny—the 
brightness faded from her countenance as she 
looked again upon the purse. 

“JT wish I had not found it. I am sure I 
tried to stop the coachman,—its not my fault— 
it fell too right down before the window, and 
there was no one else to take care of it.” 

Jenny tried hard to convince herself that she 
had a right to appropriate some of the money 
to relieve the pressing wants of nature, but 
principle prevailed, and she was saved from 
committing what she knew was a great sin. 
Jenny moved thoughtfully towards her home, 
revolving in her mind what she should do with 
the purse. 

“IfI give it to my mistress she will never 
restore it to its owner. I remember the beau- 
tiful wrought bag, she bade me tell a lie, and 
siy, I had never found it. No, I will not give 
it to her—yet where can I hide it, what shall I 
do with it. IfI keep it I shall want to spend 
it perhaps.” : 

Jenny thought over a great many ways of 
concealing her treasure, but they were all lia- 
ble to objections. At last she resolved to go 
back and give the purse to the grocery dealer 
who she knew was avery good man. 

“Did’nt you think to keep it yourself, and 
spend it for sweetmeats, little girl,” asked the 
man. 

“Oh! sir, I didn’t think to keep it all,”—Jen- 
ny blushed deeply. 

“Then you did take some, hey F” 

“Oh! no sir, that I didn’t—but I wanted to 


very much to buy some”—here Jenny paused— | 


hung down her head, as though ashamed of 
what she was about to say. 

“ Buy what, my little miss. Speak out, and 
tell what you wanted to buy.” 

“Oh! sir, Iwas only hungry, and wanted 
scmething to eat.” 

“Hungry ? why don’t you live with Mrs. 
yonder ?” 





“Yes, sir. But I did’nt get my task done, 
and could’nt have any breakfast till I did,” an- 
swered Jenny falteringly. 

“ An old crab,” vociferated the man. “I 
have heard of her before.” So saying he gave 
Jenny some cakes and apples, bade her wipe 
away her tears—be a good girl, and the Lord 
would reward her. 

Several times during the week did Jenny 
wonder ifthe lady had got her purse, and then 
she would smile with pleasure to think how 
happy she would be, to see her purse with all 
the money safe. And then a dreadful feeling 
would come over her to think how near she 
came to being a thief. “ How thankful am I that 
I was saved,” her eyes swimming with tears of 
delight. 

Six days passed—Jenny toiled on, rising 
early and sitting up late, when on? morning she 
was sent for by the man, with whom she had 
entrusted the treasure. He took her into the 
back room where sat the lady who owned the 
purse. 

“Ts this the little girl?” said she with a 
smile. 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered Jenny modestly, 
looking down. 

“ When did you find it, child ?” 

“ A week ago, in the gutter, in front of our 
house, ma’am.” 

“Why did you not give it to me at the time?” 

“ Because, ma’am, I could’nt make the coach- 
man hear, he was going so fast,” answered Jen- 
ny timidly. 

“ Very well,” said the lady, “ you was a good 
girl for not taking any of the money, and I am 
going to reward you for it. But first tell me 
your name.” 

A peculiar sensation passed over the lady’s 
mind as Jenny raised her full dark eye, and 
modestly replied, 

“ Jenny Heath, ma’am.” 

The lady placed her hands over her eyes, 
and sunk back into her chair, apparently in a 
swoon. Recovering herself she turned to Jen- 
ny, Who stood wondering at her strange ap- 
pearance, and inquired, 

‘Was your name always Jenny Heath 2” 

“No ma’am, my other mistress used to call 
me Laura.” 

“ Will you,” said the lady, in extreme egita- 
tion, to a person who stood near, “ unbutton 
this child’s frock, and see if she has a scar upon 
her right shoulder as large as a two shilling 
piece.” 

The request was complied with, and the scar 
produced, answering exactly to the description. 

“Oh, my child!—my only child! have I 
found you at last,” exclaimed the lady, and in 
an instant, Laura was folded to her mother’s 
bosom. 

It appeared that Laura had been decoyed 
away from her home by a servant, who had 
been dismissed from the family service, to in- 
crease the anxiety, and render the mysterious 
disappearance of the child still more appalling, 
the wretch stript Laura of her garments, en- 
closed them in a box, together with her beauti- 
ful ringlets, and laid them upon her parent’s 
door step. These were all the traces they had 
|seen of their beloved child, for seven long 
| Years. 
| Poor Laura was confined in a miserable 
| hovel, until she was eight years old, when she 
| was carried to a distant city, and given to the 
|} woman with whom she was found, for a ser- 
jvant. The parents of Laura were spending a 
'few weeks within an hour’s walk of their lost 
| child, when they were so providentially brought 
| together. 

Thelismar Cottage. 





frau a transparent and rosy veil. 











It was in my own native Switzerland ona 
beautiful morning in August, 1846. The mists 
which had collected during the night, and 
hung upon the sides of the vast mountains, were 
now colored with the most gorgeous tints 
from the rising sun. The golden light seemed 
to throw upon the azure glaciers of the Jung- 
The flow- 
ers of the meadows, gently agitated by the first 
breath of morn, shook from their graceful 
stems the pearl-drops, which a heavy dew had 
showered upon them during the night. The 
sky was of that clear blue, which, in the Al- 
pine regions promises to the traveller a beauti- 
ful day, and to the more daring tourist a unique 
occasion to prolong his hazardous course among 
the peaks and precipices. Every thing in na- 
ture seemed combined to invite us to the full 
enjoyment of the day. 

e had been for three days in the lovely 
valley of Interlachen, which extends with its 
enamelled meadows, like a velvet carpet, be- 
tween some of the most lofty summits of the 
Alps, and the mirror-like lakes which wash 
their base. Few spots seem so highly favored 
by nature, as this charming Interlachen. 

While different groups of tourists were in 
frost of their hotels, planning their routes for 
the day, our horses were brought to the door, 
and we, impatient as our animals, were soon 
en route for an excursion to the Abendberg 
mountain. On the summit of this is the phi- 
lanthropic establishment of Dr. Guggenbuhl 
(for the cure of cretins—idiots.) Our visit was 
most agreeable and successful, and we hope to 
refer to it in future. 

Early in the afternoon we bade adieu to Dr. 
G., and retook the path which led to the village. 
It descended very precipitately through a for- 
est of spruce trees which cover the mountains. 
I had a great repugnance to riding down, fear- 
ing a false step from my young and skittish 
horse, but upon the guide assuring me that he 
was perfectly sure footed, I yielded. I had, 
however, scarcely mounted, when a certain in- 
stinctive ill-at-ease feeling, which some would 
call presentiment, and which the Scotch de- 
nominate “second sight,” took hold of me and 
I insisted on coming down. 

The mountain path was bordered with red 
heath in bloom, which I collected into a bou- 
quet. I accompanied my friend and her son, 
who also preferred to descend a foot. We 
went before our guide and his horses, and 
opened our hearts to the sanctifying emotions 
which arose at beholding the wild and magnifi- 
cent landscape which God had created. We 
conversed too, on that which, but a few moments 
previous, had excited our admiration, viz., the 
benevolence of a single man towards a suffer- 
ing portion of the human family. We were 
making our remarks, when, all at once, a 
heavy sound came down the pathway ; that 
sound in a moment redoubled. A _ frighful 
noise caused us to look up in terror, Our 
guide, who was far in the rear, cried out,— 
“ Take care! out of the way—hasten, hasten !” 
But before we had time to form a single con- 
jecture upon the cause of this commotion, we 
saw my poor horse sliding down from precipice 
to precipice, the velocity of his fell at every 
moment increasing. His foot had slipped on 
the very edge of the precipice; he lost his bal- 
ance, and only a very few minutes after I had 
descended from his back, he fell with a horri- 


ble crash against a tree, which killed him in-- 
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stantly. It would be impossible to describe 
the thoughts which pressed upon us at this un- 
expected accident. It was a most striking 
providence of him who “ careth” for us. If I 
had yielded to the entreaties of those who 
were with me, and had remained on horseback, 
in all probability I would have been precipi- 
tated into eternity. But, instead of that, the 
Lord has left me upon the earth, a monument 
of his mercy and providence. This incident 
seemed to me at that time, a sufficient cause 
for gratitude, but as the years increase which 
separate me from that day, it becomes for my 
soul a lesson, which I hope shall never pass 
away from memory. : 

God watches over his children. This is not 
the dreamy revery of an idle or sickly imagi- 
nation, neither is it the cold consolation of an 
absurd fatalism; but it is a positive fact, prov- 
ed by the experience of God’s people in every 
age, and proved by the revelation given from 
above.—.V. Y. Observer.) By a Lapy. 








Descriptive. 
BOTANY.——NO. X. 
BLOSSOMS. 


I shall tell you, my little friends, something 
about that part of the plant in which you will 
feel most interested. [allude to the blossom 
or colored part. There is that in flowers which 
seems to gladden all hearts. Those in health 
love to look at these beautiful objects in nature, 
and to how many persons suffering from illness 
have they afforded comfort and delight. 

They soon fade, it is true, but when we real- 
ize that from the flowers comes the fruit, then 
we know that God hath another and a most im- 
portant office for the blossom to perform, aside 
from the delight it affords us to contemplate 
its beautiful and perfect texture and shape. 
“ All plants bear fruit at least once in their 
lives, except prevented by some accidental cir- 
cumstance.” The fruit does not come to per- 
fection until after the flower has decayed, yet 
it does really exist in the flower before that 
time. 

Flowers consist of seven principal parts. 
The cup, or calyx, is the outer covering of 
the flower formed by one or more leaves. 
All plants do not however have this cup, but 
it is generally found. ; 

The corolla, or crown, is that part of the 
flower which has the brightest colors, and 
from whence the perfume proceeds. 

The stamens and pistils are those little thread 
like substances which are generally found in 
the centre of the corolla, and without which, 
the fruit can never become perfect. Some- 
times the stamens are found on one flower, 
and the pistils on another of the same plant, 
and sometimes on different roots; but however 
distant they may be from each other, God 
has provided a way by which the pollen, the 
yellow powder which you often see on flow- 
ers, may be conveyed to those which need it, 
and thus assist in perfecting the seed. 

Sometimes the wind conveys it to those 
flowers which need it, and frequently the but- 
terflies, the honey bee, and other insects trans- 
port it from flower to flower. “Gardeners for- 
merly attempted to assist nature by plucking off 
all those flowers which they thought would not 
produce fruit, but finding that by thus doing no 
fruit was found, they soon learned that it was 
much wiser to leave them for the winds and 
the insects to take care of.” 

The receptacle, or base, is that part of the 
plant which at first supports the flower,afterwards 











the fruit. It is sometimes pulpy, sometimes 
flat, often round, frequently concave, that is 
hollow or arched like the sky. Its surface 
is sometimes punctured with dots which are 
hollow, as in the daizy, the thistle, &c. The 
pericarp is what surrounds the seed or fruit. 
The word “ fruit in botanical language includes 
the seeds and pericarps of all vegetables.” 
It conveys nourishment to the seeds, and en- 
closes and protects them from injury. 

Some plants have no pericarp, and in those 
eases the seeds lie in the bottom of the calys, 
which here performs the part of a pericarp. 

The seed is that part from which the new 
plants are to be produced. If this were destroy- 
ed, the earth would soon be stripped of all 
vegetation, and would present to our gaze, a 
dreary blank; but God has promised in his 





Holy Word that “seed-time and harvest shall 
continue to the end of time.” The seed con- 
sists of the eye, the hush, and kernel, which are 
all necessary to its perfect formation, and to 
the production from it of new plants. Thus 
we see that although this part of the plant is 
so small and apparently insignificant, it is in 
reality an exceedingly important part of it. 
Seeds are transplanted from place to place 
by the winds, by rivers, seas and animals. Some 
of them are provided with feathery egrets or 
crowns, like the dandelion and thistle, and oth- 
ers; these are raised in the air, and are some- 
times conveyed across the ocean, and plant 
themselves at a great distance from their na- 
tive homes. Sometimes they fall into rivers and 
are floated by the tides to distant shores, and 
the seeds are not injured by their long voyages. 
Some plants have an elasticity which enables 
them to throw their seeds to a great distance, as 
the cucumber, &c. EstTE.e. 
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THE STRAY LAMB. 


“Where have you been to make your cheeks 
so rosy, and your ringlets so moist ?” said Mr. 
Holmes to his twin daughters Susan and Juliet, 
as they came into the sitting room with their 
sun-bonnets in their hands. 

“We have been in the meadow after straw- 
berries,” said Susan. 

“ Treading down father’s grass, so that papa 
may have hard work when he comes to mow it.” 

“ No, papa, we thought of that ; at least we 
thought we ought not to tread down the tall 
grass ; so we went only in the thin spots.” 

“It was very well for you to be thoughtful.” 

“We have beenin Mr. Folsom’s meadow 
too,” said Juliet. 

“ How came you to go there ?” 

“ Mr. Folsom came along by the fence, and 
asked us if we found many strawberries. We 
told him no, and then he said they were thick 
inhis meadow, and that we might get over 
his fence and get some, because, he said, we had 
sense enough to keep out of the thick grass.” 

“Very well, lam pleased to know that you 
did not go into Mr. Folsom’s meadow without 
permission. 

“ Papa,” said Susan, “ when we were coming 
home, we went onthe hill to see the lambs. 
There are only five in the pasture. What has 
become of one of them ?” 

“Ido not know. I presume he is lying 
down somewhere in the field.” 

“No, Sir, Ido not think he is. As soon as 
we came into the field, the other lambs ran up 
to us, and kept up a great baa-ing, as though 
they were glad to see us, or wanted something, 
but there were only five ofthem. We thought 
the other one might be,sick; and so we went 
all over the field, and looked everywhere but 
could not find him.” 

“T can’t tell what has become ofhim. They 
were all there last night.” 

“ Perhaps some one has stolen him.” 

“It is possible, but not probable. I think 
I must go and see what has become of the lit- 
tle fellow.” 

“‘ May we go with you, Papa?” 

“Are you not too much fatigued ?” 

“Oh no, Sir, we are never too much fatigued 
to go with you.” 

They went to the field where the lambs 
were. Sure enough one of them was missing. 
The 5 little lambs followed them about the field, 
but would not suffer themselves to be caught. 

“ We must see if we can find any place in 


“Where do you think he is ?” 

“He is probably in the woods yonder. I 
must go and see.” 

The girls accompanied Mr. Holmes to a 
piece of woods which lay in the hollow below 
them, and to which the lamb had ready access 
when he had pressed himself through the open- 
ing between the rails. There was a wood 
road which wound about among the trees. 
They followed that road, and found the walk 
a very pleasant one. The wild honeysuckle 
delighted the eye, and filled the air with fra- 
grance, while the little birds sang with joy 
over their young and rising families. Atlength 
the road led toa swamp. “ You must not go 
any further,” said Mr. Holmes, “ You will get 
your feet wet if you go intothe swamp. Sit 
down on this mossy rock, and wait till I come 
back.” 

“You are sure there are no bears in these 
woods,” said Juliet, sportively, yet with some 
slight tendency in her bosom to fear. 

“QO you foolish girl, you might as well ask 
me if there are any elephants in the woods.” 

“Papa, what is that white thing yonder in 
the grass? just look between these two trees.” 

“T guess that is the lamb.” 

He made his way to it, and sure enough it 
was the lamb. His: feet were stuck fast in the 
mire, so that he could not move. Mr. Holmes 
pulled him out, and took him to a pool of water 
near at hand, and washed him, and branght 
him to the spot where the girls were. ‘“ Here 
is the rogue,” said he, “ what shall be done to 
him for running away ?” 

“© don’t whip him; see how sorry he looks,” 
said Juliet, patting his head. “ Poor little fel- 
low, do you not feel sorry that you have been 
so naughty and run away °” 

The little lamb licked her hand, and then 
cropped a leaf from a bush, and ate it ina man- 
ner whicl, showed that he had a good appetite. 

“ How :ong has he been in the mire?” said 
Susan. 

“T should think it likely he has spent most 
of the day there; he seems to be so hungry. 
Let us take him back to his playmates.” 

“Ts papa going to take him in his arms ?” 

“No, he will follow us, I guess. He will 
not like to be left alone in the woods.” 

They set out on their return. The lamb 
kept close at the heels of the girls, and when 
they came to the fence, he suffered himself to 
be caught, and lifted over into the pasture from 
which he had strayed. He lingered for a mo- 
ment, as if in doubt whether to remain 
with his owners, or to join his brethren in 
another part of the field. He decided on the 
latter course, and was soon in their midst. 
They gathered about him as if to learn the 
news. Pretty soon one made several dignified 
steps backward, and then rushed forwards, 
and brought his head with full force against 
the head of the truant. Then they all ran, and 
stationed themselves on the top of a rock which 
stood in the midst of the pasture. 

“Papa, do you think that blow was given in 
punishment ?” 

“ Probably not.” 

“ What was it given for ?” 

“ Never having been a lamb myself, and not 
being within hearing at the time, and not un- 
derstanding their language, I am unable to an- 
swer your question.” 

“What made the foolish little fellow run 
away °” 

“f[ must answer this question in the same 
way. I must stop up the hole in the fence, so 
that he cannot get out again, and then we must 
hurry home.” 


Inthe evening, when the cows had been 








the fence where he could get out.” They ex- 
amined the fence nearly all the way round the 
field, when they came to a wide place be- 
tween the rails, and a few locks of short wood 
on the splinters of the rail. 

“ Here is the place where the rogue got out,” 
said Mr. Holmes. 

“Why does papa call the lamb a rogue ” 
said Juliet. 

“ Because he has left the pasture in which 
he was placed, and has run away, and perhaps 
got into bad company. If you were to run 
away from home, and get into bad company, I 
should call you a rogue.” 

“ But, papa, the lamb did not know any bet- 
ter ; he is not to blame.” 

“ You need not take up his defence so serious- 
ously, my dear; my calling him a rogue has 
done him no injury.” 











milked, and the pigs fed, and supper eaten, 
and the dishes washed, and all the work done 





up, and the family were assembled according 


| to custom in the sitting room, the girls talked 


over the adventures of the lamb. 
| The lamb,” said Mr. Holmes, “ has afforded 
| you a great deal of amusement ; let us see if 
we cannot draw some instruction from it. Do 

| little boys and girls ever creep out between the 
| railsand run away ?” 

“Papa means to ask if they ever go astray.” 

“ Yes,” 

“Yes, sir, they often do what is not right.” 

“ Why do they do so?” 

“ Because they have wicked hearts.” 

“They are not to blame for having wicked 
hearts, are they ?” 

“Yes, sir. They ought to repent and pray 
for new hearts.” 
i Do little folks, when they stray away, ever 





get into swamps, and miry places ?” 


“Yes, sir, we always get into trouble when 
we do wrong.” 


“ How does that happen ?” 

“ T suppose that the Lord so orders it.” 

“Yes, the Lord so orders it, that those who 
do wrong shall not be happy. They may seem 
to escape punishment in this world, but they do 
not. Their consciences trouble them, the way 
of peace is not known to them, and there is a 
certain fearful looking for of judgment which 
will come upon them when they enter the eter- 
nal world. What ought you to do when you 
see one creeping out between the rails, and 
making for the swamp ?” 

“We ought to persuade him to stay in the 
pasture, and to warn him of the miry places 
there are in the swamp ?”—N. Y. Observer. 








Nursery. 








THE IDLE ARE UNHAPPY. 


‘Oh, dear me? sighed little Robert Blake, 
as he leaned his head against the open window 
and looked out, ‘I don’t think vacation is very 
good fun, after all; Iam tired of playing, and 
tired of reading, and I can’t think of anything 
else to do.’ 

‘What if you chould try wurAing a little 7” 
said his sister Mary, who sat at the other win- 
dow, busily sewing. ‘I dare say the men 
would be glad to have you help them rake up 
the hay, and—’ 

‘Oh, I ant going to work in vacation, ’m 
sure. Father told me if] didn’t want to, I need 
not do a single thing except amuse myself; 
and I don’t mean to.’ 

‘Yes; but at the same time he told you that 
you would find yourself very much mistaken, 
if you thought you could be happy to be entire- 
ly idle; and he said he should be very much 
surprised if you did not come and ask for some- 
thing to do, before the vacation was over, 

‘Well, I don’t care; I know that it is pleas- 
anter to play than to work, whatever you may 
say to the contrary.’ 

‘So it is for a little while ; but you see your- 
self how soon you are tired of it! 

‘ Well, I shall get rested pretty soon” 

‘Yes, a little hay-making would rest you 
nicely.’ 

‘I tell you I won’t work in vacation, so you 
need’nt say any more about it,’ and seizing his 
straw hat, Robert ran out ofthe house. First 
he took his ball and threw it against the wall a 
few times, but pretty soon the ball went over 
the shed, and Robert was ‘ too tired,’ as he said 
to himself, to go and get it. So he sat down 
in the swing, but he had no one to swing him, 
and it was too much work to swing himself, so 
he took his kite, and as there was a fine wind, 
itsoon rose to the full length of the string. 
But Robert found it made his arms ache to 
hold on to the stick, so he wound it up, and sat 
down on the door step to consider what he 
should do next. 

It was a beautiful summer day, and as Rob- 
ert looked around he saw the little brook before 
his father’s house, glittering in the sun, and 
looking so merry and pleasant, that he jumped 
up and ran down towards it, to see if he could 
not find something there with which to amuse 
himself. He sat down for a little while under 
the great willow on the bank of the stream, and 
watched the little waves so busily dancing 
along; and he wondered where they all went 
to, and why they were always in such a hurry. 
But the wavelets could not speak to tell him, 
and so, after looking at the swift current a lit- 
tle longer, Robert picked up some little twigs, 
and standing on the little bridge, amused him- 
self by throwing them into the brook, and see- 
ing how quickly they would come through on 
the other side. But he was soon tired of this 
sport, and leaning with both arms upon the rail 
and crossing his feet, he leaned listlessly over, 
and gazed at the shining brook. 

He was aroused from his dream by the sound 
of merry voices coming towards him, and look- 
ing up he saw Susan Brown, the daughter of 
a neighbor, coming towards the brook, with a 
great pitcher on her head, while her little sis- 
ter Lizzy ran after, chattering and laughing, 
as if she felt very happy. 

‘Why, what a great pitcher, Susy! said 
Robert, is it not very heavy ?” 

‘Oh, no, I don’t mind it when the weather is 
pleasant.’ So saying, she dipped the pitcher 
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into the brook, acd when it was filled, she again 
raised it towards her head but Robert said :— 

‘You had much better let me carry it!’ 

‘Well, if you like,’ said Susy Jaughing. 

‘And I will bring another one up for you, 
afterward, if you wish,’ said Robert. 

‘Thank you; I should like it very much, 
for I have got to fill the barrel for mother, and 
I will give you a pail, and you can help me, if 
you like.’ ; 

‘Yes, I should admire it, said Robert, with 
sudden animation ; and for halfan hour he work- 
ed steadily, carrying the pails and emptying 
them into the barrel. At the end of that time 
he felt quite warm and tired, but the barrel was 
full, and both Susy and her mother thanked 
him very much, and Mrs. Brown gave him an 
apple turn-over, which she had just baked, and 
which tasted nicer to Robert than anything he 
had eaten since vacation commenced. After 
eating this, he went home, and the same after- 


noon he told his father that he meant to help him | 


part of every day untill school commenced 
again; for said he, 

‘J find there is no work so hard as trying to 
amuse myself.— Boys and Girls Mag. 








Parental. 








TRY AGAIN. 


“] have tried to overcome my hasty temper,” 
said a little boy, “but I cannot. Something is 
continually occurring to vex me, and before I 
think the angry words will come. I am quite 
discouraged, and know itis of no use to try 
again.” 

“J have tried to govern my thoughtless 
tongue,” said a little girl,“ but I cannot. I do 


_not wish to speak evil of any one, and have 


many times determined I would not do so; yet 
I cannot keep such resolutions, and it is use- 
less for me to try again.” 

Such expressions often fall from the lips of 
the young, as an excuse for the omission of du- 
ty or the commission of error. If a passionate 
temper is a tenant of the youthful heart, and a 
friendly voice utters a caution against the dan- 
gerous inmate, words like the preceding are 
the response to the admonition. Indeed, what- 
ever may be the prevailing fault, the same 
plea is made for its indulgence. 

Yet think a moment, youthful reader, and 
ponder on a lesson drawn from an order of be- 
ings who do not possess the same capacities as 
yourself. In the bright summer, have you 
never watched the tiny ants constructing their 
precarious habitations? Perhaps you have 
marked their unceasing toil while they added 
grain after grain to the structure. And when 
at length it was completed, and the passer-by 
with careless foot destroyed it, the tireless la- 
borers recommenced their task. Did you ever 
think when you looked at these persevering 
ants, that you could learn a lesson from them ? 
Try again, though you have struggled once to 
overcome your hasty passion without success, 
try again and again, ever looking up to your 
Father in heaven for assistance in your en- 
deavors. : 

When the leaves are unfolding and bright 
blossoms opening to the sunlight, have you 
ever watched the birds preparing their summer 
home? They bear straw after straw to the 
chosen spot, and fashion their nests with skill 
which their Maker alone his imparted to them. 
Nor do they relax their labors until the finish- 
ing touch is put upon their frail habitation. 
Even then, if an unthinking hand bears it from 
the leafy bower, they begin to construct another 
home. They again spread the wing in search 
of twigs and blades of grass, and soon another 
abode evinces the result of their continued toil. 

May not you, who say you cannot govern 
your tongue, gather instruction from the birds ? 
They do not construct their nest by one effort, 
but by continued and persevering exertions. 
And when in one brief moment their labor is 
all destroyed, they try again. So can you, 
dear reader, in your endeavors to overcome 
your besetting sin, whatever it is. Though 
your first attempt may not have been success- 
ful, and the careless word come unbidden to 
your lips, or the angry thought to your heart, 
try again. Not in a moment can you over- 
come your faults, but by long and unremitting 
exertion. Like the ant, like the bird, though 
yowr first effort has not succeeded, try again. 

S.S. Adv. 


Sabbath School. 
CLEAN HANDS. 


A little boy, whose name I shall call John, 
was observed to wash his hands many times in 
a day—a most praiseworthy exercise. The 
unusual frequency with which he repaired to 
the hollow stone by the well, led his elder 
brother Henry to ask him why he washed his 
hands so frequently. 

“ Because I wish to be strong.” 

“ Do you think that washing your hands will 
make you strong?” 

“Ves.” 

At evening, as the two brothers were sitting 
in the porch of the farm-house, listening to the 
notes of the whip-poor-will, Henry asked John 
why he thought that washing his hands would 
give him strength. 

“Because I read it in my Bible,” was the 
reply. 

“ Where did you find that passage 7” 

“JT will show you.” He got the Bible, and 
read the latter part of the 9th verse of the 17th 
chapter of Job: “He that hath clean hands 
shall be stronger and stronger.” John was 
very confident that his position was a firm one, 
for it had the support of Scripture. 

Henry proceeded to explain to him the 
meaning of the passage, and convinced him 
that he had taken ina literal sense that which 
was intended to be understood in a figurative 
sense—that the passage taught that those who 
do right, shall increase in strength to do right. 

The truth thus explained made a deep im- 
pression upon John’s mind, and I wish it may 
make a deep impression upon the mind of the 
reader. Every time you do right, you in- 
crease your power to doright. Boys love to 
be strong. The highest kind of strength, is 
strength to do right.—Scoltish Ch. Journal. 














Benevolence. 





ANNA AND HER KITTEN. 

Little Anna has avery pretty gray kitten ; 
and she loves the kitty very much; and the 
kitty loves her. Sometimes when Anna is 
playing with her doll and ninepins, kitty puts 
out her paw and rolls all the playthings about 
the room; but Anna does not mind that; she 
knows the little pussy does it all for play. 

One day, when Anna was alone with the 
little kitty in the parlor, she made scratches on 
the window; and that was a very naughty 
trick, When her nurse came into the room, 
she asked Anna, “ Who made these scratches 
on the window ?” Little Anna felt ashamed of 
the mischief she had done; and she did not 
speak a word. 

The kitten was asleep in the chair; and the 
nurse said, “I suppose this naughty puss did 
it;” and she took the kitten out of the chair, 
and told her she must box her ears, for scratch- 
ing the window ; but little Anna began to cry; 
and she ran up to her nurse, saying, “* Oh, don’t 
whip little kitty ; she did not scratch the win- 
dow. I did it.” 

And so the nurse did not strike poor puss; 
and Anna took the kitty in her arms, and 
smoothed her soft gray fur, and made her very 
happy. Anna’s father and mother and her 
grandmother loved their little girl very much, 
because she told the truth, and was so kind to 
her good little kittten. 





A THANKSGIVING INCIDENT. 


It is three years since early one morning, 
we stepped into a store on Fore street, and 
found there a sailor hastily bargaining for a 
few necessary articles. His ship was on the 
point of sailing, and he had not a moment to 
spare. But the store-keeper could not change 
the bill presented, and both were in perplexity. 
At this moment, a plain, and evidently hard- 
working man, who had been a spectator, stepp- 
ed up, and exclaimed, “ Never mind, Jack, Pl 
pay the score, so hurry off, or you'll lose your 
ship.” Jack looked hesitatingly at the man, and 
exclaimed, “Thank you, sir,’ and was gone. 
We were pleased at the occurrence, and it 
dwelt pleasantly in our minds for many days. 
But time wears away the solid stone, and so 








the memory of the sailor and his friend had 
pessed away from us. We were again in the 





same store, and it was the day before Thanks- 
giving. There were many present, but one 
came slowly and sadly in. He was evidently a 
poor man, and he whispered anxiously to the 
store keeper, and we caught the word “ credit.” 
The store-keeper shook his head. The poor 
man was turning away, when a rough voice sa- 
luted him—“ Avast there a bit, I have seen 
you before!” We looked, and memory came 
slowly to our aid. It was the sailor! We 
looked again, and saw in the poor man, he who 
had so readily paid his bill. ‘The sailor had by 
this time grasped the poor man’s hand, and 
was astonishing him with an outporing of grat- 
itude, garnished with oaths, the upshot of which 
was that, “ Shiver his timbers if he’d see him 
want while he had a shot in the locker.” 
he was as good as his word, for the poor man 
departed well laden with good things for the 
coming morrow. And so here was a fitting af- 
terpart to the little incident of three years be- 
fore.—Portland Transcript. 








Obituary. 








ORIGINAL. 


THE ANGEL OF DEATH. 


Solemnly on the still air there stole a linger- 
ing peal of the tolling bell, whose deep tones 
breathe of death, as from the house of God, 
there moved a slow paced train, which bore to 
the quict tomb, the lifeless form of one, but 
lately full of life and health and beauty. They 
paused at an open grave, and nought save the 
low anguished wail of the bereaved, the mourn- 
ful whisperings of the gale, and the hollow 
sound of the falling earth, broke the deep si- 
lence, as they “mingled dust with its original 
dust,” and consigned to the darkness of the 
tomb, the loved, and lost; then arose the fer- 
vent tones of the venerable pastor, as with tear- 
ful eye, and trembling lip, he prayed. They 
turned, and to a home now strangely lone, the 
mourners went, only to weep more bitterly, as 
they marked the vacant seat in their broken 
family group. One fair young brow, one bright 
loved step they missed, for the Angel of Death 
had been there. 

It was a darkened room, and round a couch 
of pain, a group had gathered and gazed in 
sad silence on one who lay with parted lip, 
and brow on which terror and anguish had 
traced deep furrows. His low groans fell on 
the ears of those who loved him well, and sent 
to their fond hearts an anguished thrill, but they 
might not breathe of comfort to him, or point to 
joys to come, for ah, they felt such comfort 
vain. Infidel, he had lived, and infidel. he must 
die. He died, and those who stood by his in- 
animate form, shuddered as they felt that the 
Angel of Death in all his terror, was brooding 
there. 

Another scene. The lingering beams of the 
declining sun stole through the half closed case- 
ment of a room, where, round a dying bed a 
group had sadly gathered. A calm, sweet look 
of peace was on the sufferer’s brow. For him, 
death had no terror, for, with firm, unchanging 
faith, he longed to be where earth’s cares and 
trouble could ne’er disturb him more. He 
died. Died with a smile of hope and faith 
illumining his pale, wan brow, and his lips stil] 
murmuring a prayer for those he loved. They 
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laugh at the misfortunes of others, for we know 
not how soon far worse may befall ourselves. 

Let us then be kind to the lame, the deaf, 
the dumb, and the blind; and if it should 
please God to permit us, at any time, to have 
to endure the like misfortunes, we may hope 
that we shall not be mocked at, but receive 
the same compassion that we have shown to 
others. 

ree cere 


SUPPRESSION OF INSTINCT. 








stood in silent awe, yet wept not, for they felt 
that though the Angel of Death was there, he 
wore no robe of terrors, but came in beauty and 
light, to waft the earth-freed spirit home to God. 


A hen belonging to Mr. St. John Hewitt, of 


Sudden Farm, near Burbage, Wilts, hatched a 
| brood, among which was one duckling; the 
| mother took good care to keep her little family 


And | away from the dangerous precincts of the pond, 


| $0 that duckey never had any opportunity of 
making acquaintance with the element in which 
its species are generally so much at home. 
In due time the foundling grew to duck’s es- 
tate, without ever having been into the water, 
and the peculiarity of the circumstance excited 
attention. At last one of the boys caught this 
‘small unwashed,’ and carried it to the pond, to 
experimentalise upon its habits, and give it its 
swim, when, singular to say, the little crea- 
ture which had so long been educated and train- 
ed to a faith in dry land, refused to enter the 
water; and when thrown in, it fluttered out 
in the most awkward hurry and the most tremb- 
ling dismay, and could never again be per- 
suaded to approach the treacherous element 
from which it appeared to flatter itself it had 
had such a lucky escape.—New Monthly Beile 
-Assemblee. 








Editorial. 


MORAL HEROISM.—V. 
ALEXANDER MURRAY. 


We have seen in the case of Bunyan, an 
example of a young man struggling against 
his evil nature, and conquering the dominion of 
habit. But it often happens that foibles and 
weaknesses are fully as difficult to overcome 
as crimes—and, indeed, require more watch- 
fulness. For conscience in reference to any 
glaring crime, will speak clearly and boldly, in 
a manner not to be mistaken, but foibles grow 
up unnoticed, and often unsuspected; and 
creeping in gradually, at last take such hold 
upon the moral qualities of the character, as to 
completely deform the mind, and prevent that 
usefulness which might otherwise have been a 
blessing to society. 

Dr. Alexander Murray, in very early life, pre- 
sented an illustration of self-conquest in the 
difficult matter of minor foibles. He was 
born in Kirkeudbrightshire in Scotland, and 
wus a descendant of a very primitive race, who, 
| for many generations had followed the occupa- 
ition of shepherds. His father, who was seven- 
ty years old when his son was born, undertook 
the care of instructing him; but as he was a 
| shepherd, and not very learned himself, he was 
| unable to teach his young pupil much beside 
the simplest rudiments. The thought that his 
|son would follow any occupation but that of 
his ancestors, never entered his mind; and 
fee nn when about seven or eight years 

old, Murray was sent to the hills with the 
| sheep. 
| Even the little instruction which he had re- 


| ceived, had so excited a desire for learning, 














ME GOOSE. AND THE COLT. ese he had read all the books he could pro- 


A poor goose had been cruelly plucked alive | Ure, but still seemed to have an insatiable 
of all his feathers, that he might satisfy the av- | thirst for knowledge; and he was as much un- 
arice of his master, who could get money for | fitted by Nature, as by his studious habits, for 
them. A young colt seeing the goose in this | Se wee wet 


: Sepa ithe occupation assigned to him. 
state, laughed heartily at her, and derided her. P a 


A little while after, the goose met the colt | Pobust, and besides, was so short-sighted, that 
again, when he had been deprived by his mas-| sheep were often lost when confided to him. 
ter of his ears and tail. “Oh,” said the goose, | Happily, just at the time when his father was 
“whose turnis itto laugh now? My feath- | becoming impatient with him, and when his 
eye 9 FOE ee er ee own young heart was failing at his unconge- 

“Some children will laugh if they see a poor | nial pursuits, an uncle arrived at the glen, and 





or deformed’ person; but we should never| hearing accounts of the genius of his nephew, 


| 
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offered to put him to school for a short time at | 
his own expense. 

Here he was obliged to undergo suffering 
of a different kind. His pronunciation and 
awkwardness became the subject of much un- 
feeling ridicule with the other boys; but he 
bore it with resolution, and in a very short time 
rose to the head of his class, thus commanding 
respect by his diligence and talents. Unfor- 
tunately a fever soon after attacked him, and 
he was obliged to return home; and for five 
years was entirely without instruction. 

Afterwards, being fortunately able to bor- 
row a few books, he studied incessantly ; and 
when he was but little more than twelve years 
of age, his friends finding he was not likely to 
be able to gain his livelihood as a shepherd, 
procured for him the situation of teacher in 
some farmers’ families: Subsequently, his fa- 
ther’s means improving 2 little, he was permit- 
ted to attend school three days in the week; 
and while there obtained a very good knowl- 
edge of Latin, Greek and French, besides be- 
coming very proficient in mathematics. 

At the age of seventeen, an incident occurr- 
ed that places his character in a far higher and 
nobler point of view, than that of a mere stu- 
dent and bookworm, commendable as that was. 
He had read several poems, and was particu- 
larly struck with the sublimity and grandeur of 
Ossian, and the thought immediately occurred 
to him of composing a poem himself. In re- 
lating an account of this period of his life, he 
says, “I had, in the hour of ignorance and am- 
bition, believed myself capable of writing an 
epic poem.” After it was finished, he showed 
it to several of his friends, all of whom praised 
it most lavishly. But when he had heard all 
their econiums, he wisely paused to ask him- 
self whether their praise was the result of 
knowledge, or of mere partiality for himself; 
and instead of allowing vanity to take posses- 
sion of his mind, he determined rigidly to com- 
pare his poem with some of the masterly com- 
positions of the great English poets. Finding 
that it was very inferior in all the requisites 
that constitute genuine poetry, he abandoned 
the idea of appearing before the world asa 
poet, and consigned his Epic to the flames. 
Had he been deaf to the remonstrances of his 
judgment, and listened only to the praises of 
injudicious friends, and the whispers of youth- 
ful ambition, he might have been condemned 
as a presumtuous pretender, and have sunk un- 
der the severity of criticism, into oblivion and 
discontent. 

The subsequent career of this eminent man 
was worthy of his diligent, self-controlled 
youth. Through the influence of a friend 
named M’Harg, and some others,he was brought 
into notice, and was admitted into the Univer- 
sity at Edinburgh, and afterwards elected Pro- 


fessor of Oriental Languages at that institu- 
tion. 


His valuable life was brought to a premature 
and somewhat sudden termination, at the age 
of thirty-eight years. Though learned men 
have very naturally regretted the loss to so- 
ciety, sustained in so soon having such a mind 
withdrawn to its native heavenly sphere, yet 
thoughtful minds must feel grateful for the 
bright example which he has left of self-con- 
trol and perseverance,—an. example which 
eught to excite a noble emulation in youthful 
minds to attain his moral heroism, even though 
they may have neither his genius nor his 


learning. N. W. B. 


Rowxanp Hits. made a good remark upon 
hearing the power of the letter H discussed, 
whether it were a letter or not. If it were not, 








he said, it would be avery serious affair for him, 
for it would make him iii a]! the days of his life. | 


NEW PUBLICATION. 

Five Monrus Aproap: or Letters from the 
Ocean and the Land, written during a voy- 
age across the Atlantic, in England, Scot- 
land, Belgium, Rhenish Prussia, theValley of 
the Rhine, in Switzerland, under the shadow 
of Mont Blanc, and while recrossing the 
Ocean, during the Summer and Autumn of 
1850. By AsaMcFarland. Concord: print- 
ed and sold by McFarland & Jenks. 1851. 
[To a man who has been half a century en- 

gaged in the busy scenes of the world, and 

has taught many young men the rudiments of 
his profession, it is very interesting occasion- 
ally to meet them, to hear of their success in 
business, and to find them respected and hon- 
ored by their fellow citizens. It was the hap- 
piness of the Editor of the Youth’s Companion, 

a few days ago, to meet with a case of this 

kind in the Author of the above named book. 

Several years since, he left a kind token of 

his regard, on his being placed in our pew on 

the Sabbath, when we were absent. More re- 
cently he showed his confidence by inquiring 
our opinion as to a situation for his son in 

Boston, and he showed his wisdom by not 

placing him here. We rejoice in his prosper- 

ity and good name—and that he has been able 

to take a Tour in Europe, and give his im- 








pressions of the old world in the interesting 
Volume named above. It is a plain matter of 
fact book, which the reader will be unwilling 
to lay down till he has read it through. A 
beautiful engraved view of London Bridge is 
given as a Frontispiece.] 


aan “cme 
LETTER, TO THE EDITOR. 
Baldwinville, Ms., May 21, 1851. 


Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir,—-We are all in-; 


creasingly pleased with your paper. Wishing 


you all that success, and patronage which your 
valuable little paper so justly merits. 
dear sir, yours truly, 


I am 
A. V. Dimocx. 











Variety. 


“Tf IS IMPOSSIBLE.” 


It isa wonderful thing toa Caffree, thata 
book should talk, or that one person should be 
able to express his meaning to another by writ- 
ten signs. 

“Your child can read,” said a missionary to 
a Caffre, who had sent his offspring to the 
school. “No,” said he; “I cannot believe 
that. You white people may be able to read, 
you are soclever; but you cannot teach us to 
read; it is impossible.” “Come here,” said 
the missionary to the child. The child step- 
ped forward. “Let your father hear you read 
this,” continued the missionary. He read; the 
father listened; he was astonished, and clasp- 
ing his child to his breast, he wept over him 
with joy.—Smith’s South Africa. 

Qe 


“IT’S ONLY ME.” 


A lady had two children—both girls. The 
elder was a fair child, the younger a beauty, 
and the mother’s pet. Her whole love center- 
ed in it. The elder was neglected, while 
“Sweet,” (the pet name of the younger,) re- 








ceived every attention that affection could be- 


stow. One day after a severe illness, the 
mother was sitting in the parlor, when she 
heard a childish footstep on the stairs, and her 
thoughts were instantly with the favorite. 

“Is that you, Sweet ?” she inquired. 

“No, mamma,” was the sad touching reply, 
“it isn’t Sweet; it’s only me.” 

The mother’s heart smote her; and from 





that hour “only me” was restored to an equal 
place in her affections. 
a 


RECONCILED TO GOD’S WILL. 


“ How does your ladyship,” said the famous | 
Lord Bolingbroke to Lady Huntingdon, “re- | 
concile prayer to God for particular blessings 
with absolute resignation to the Divine will ?” 
“ Very easily,” answered she, “ just as if I was} 
to offer a petition to a monarch,of whose kindness | 


and wisdom [had the highest opinion. Insucha 
case, my language would be; I wish you to 
bestow on me such a favor; but your Majesty 
knows better than I how far it would be agree- 
able to you, or right in itself, to grant my de- 
sire: I therefore humbly content myself with 
humbly presenting my petition, and leave the 
event of it entirely with you.” 

—~——_—_ 

SUNDAY ALWAYS. 

By different nations every day of the week 
is set apart for public worship; Sunday by the 
Christians, Monday by the Grecks, ‘Tuesday 
by the Persians, Wednesday by the Assyrians, 
Thursday by the Egyptians, Friday, by the 
Turks, and Saturday by the Jews. Add to 
this the fact of the diurnal revolution of the 
earth giving every variation of longitude a dif- 
ferent hour, and it becomes apparent that every 
moment is Sunday somewhere. 

aia 


A KIND CAT. 
Mr. Bela Dyer, of Plainfield, in this State, 
makes the following statement in the North- 
ampton Gazette: 


“My boys cut down a tree in the wood lot, 
on the last day of April, and found in it three 
young gray squirrels, about the size of a barn 
mouse. They brought them home, and put 
them with a cat and tour young kittens. ‘They 
immediately commenced nursing the cat with 
the kittens. After one week we killed all the 
kittens but one, so that the squirrels could have 
a better chance. ‘They were blind fourteen 
days after we brought them from the wood. 
The cat is as fond of them as of her own young. 
They are more than half grown, still nurse the 
cat, and play about the large chamber, running 
up the walls like grown squirrels, ‘They are 
some fearful when strangers are in, but will 
play and skip about upon the shoulders of any 
of the family with entire freedom.” 

—<———_ 


THE SNAKE AND THE TOAD. 


A reformed drunkard was once askeJ to give 
the history of his reform. He said he was one 
day going home from the grog-shop, very mis- 
erable, and he heard a little plaintive voice. 
He stopped and listened, when, looking down 
by the tence he saw a huge snake with a toad 
in his mouth, half drawn in, and uttering a 
plaintive cry. “Isaid: That’s me! Oh! that’s 
ine! ‘The devil is drawing me in. I struggle 
and cry, but he draws me tighter and tighter. 
Oh! I went home, and God helping me, | have 
never touched a drop of liquor since.” What 
an escape ! 

—_—~—_—_ 


BE NEAT. 


Jack Spruce was a neat boy. He had a 
brush for his clothes, and kept them clean and 
nice. He would not run out into the mud, 
and thus splash his legs and wet his feet, nor 
did he kick up the dust; and when he came 
in, he would rub his feet on the mat, and hang 
up his hat upon his own hook. No one saw 
him with dirt on his hands, nor with a rough 
head of hair, so he was at all times fit to be 
seen. He did not tear his book or blot it, or 
ink his hands at school.— Golden Rule. 


a 


OLD FASHIONS. 


In the reign of James I., men and women 
wore looking glasses publicly; the men as 
brooches or ornaments on their hats; and the 
women at their girdles, or on their bosoms, or 
sometimes (like the ladies of our day,) in the 
centre of their fans, which were then made of 
feathers inserted into silver or ivory tubes. At 
feasts, every guest brought his own knife, and 
a whetstone was placed behind the door, upon 
which he sharpened his knife as he entered. 

———»———- 


A HINT TO THE CHURCH. 


Self is Dives in the mansion, clothed in pur- 
ple and faring sumptuously every day. ‘The 


| cause of Christ, is Lazarus lying at the gate, 


and fed only with the crumbs which fall from 


| his table. 


—_—@——— 


Ber Hive.—There is life, activity and in- 


dustry among bees. It would be well if some 
slothtul persons would pattern after them. 


—_——@——— 
A man’s eceentricities are his faults, 


Pocriry. 











THE BIRD SONG. 


I asked a sweet robin one morning in May, 


Who sung in the apple-tree over the way, 


What ’t was she was singing so sweetly about, 
For Pd tried a long time, but I could not find 


out; 


b 
“Why I’m sure,” she replied, “you cannot 


guess wrong, 


Don’t you know I am singing a Temperance 
Song ?” 


“ Teetotal—O that’s the first word of my lay, 
And then don’t you see how I rattle away ? 
*Tis because I’ve just dipp’d my beak in the 


spring, 
And brushed the fair face of the lark with 


my wing. 


Cold water, cold water, yes, that is my song, 


And I love to keep singing it all the day 
long.” 


“And now my sweet miss, won’t you give me 


a crumb, 
For the dear little nestlings are waiting at 
home ? 


And one thing beside, since my story you’ve 


heard, 


I hope you'll remember the lay of the bird, 
And never forget, while you list to my song, 


All the birds to the Cold Water Army belong. 
[E. P. Hood’s Temp. Melodies. 


PRAYER. 
Wake, little child, the morn is gay, 
The air is fresh and cool :-— 
But pause awhile, and kneel to pray, 
Before you go to merry play, 
Before you go to school. 


Kneel down and speak the holy words ; 
God loves your simple prayer 
Above the sweet songs of the birds, 
The bleating of the gentle herds, 
The flowers that scent the air. 


And when the quiet evening’s come, 
And dew drops wet the sod, 

When bats and owls begin to roam, 

And flocks and herds are driven home," 
Then kneel again to God. 


Because you need Him day and night, 
To shield you with his arm ; 

To help you always to do right, 

To feed your soul and give it light, 
And keep you safe from harm. 


THE DOVE. 


There was a lonely ark 

That sail’d o’er waters dark ; 
And wide around 

Not one tall tree was seen, 

No flower nor leafof green ; 
All—all were drown’d. 


Then a soft wing was spread, 

And o’er the billows dread 
A meek dove flew ; 

But on that shoreless tide 

No living thing she spied, 
To cheer her view. 

There was no chirping sound 

O’er that wide watery bound, 
To soothe her woe ; 

But the cold surges spread, 

Their covering o’er the dead, 
Now sunk below. 


So to the ark she fled, 
With weary, drooping head, 
To seek for rest: 
Christ is thy ark, my love, 
Thou art the timid dove,— 
Fly to his breast. [Mrs. Sigourney 
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